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such an attitude often passes for the enjoyment of beauty and, 
therefore, with the utmost catholicity is included by the author in 
his classifications and descriptions. 

There is an extensive discussion of feelings and emotions, which 
is rather antiquated and probably the least valuable part of the 
book. The author has tried at all times to be empirical and that 
he often falls back upon an analysis of his own mind rather than 
refer to experimental results is due not alone to his lack of 
knowledge of some of the more recent experimental researches, but 
also to the fact that in experimental esthetics psychology has still 
a large, unploughed field ahead. To mention two of the many prob- 
lems, there is that of the consciousness of self in esthetic experi- 
ence and the feeling of unreality. Both questions should be sub- 
mitted to further experimentation. Mere discussion will not decide 
whether Lange is correct in his contention that the feeling of un- 
reality is essential to art appreciation or the author in his belief 
that art is not unreal but a-real. 

The book is useful both for the study and for the teaching of 
esthetics and even those who are already familiar with the first edi- 
tion will find this revision profitable reading. 

H. S. Langfeld. 

Harvard University. 

An Introduction to Psychology. Susan S. Bbieblet. London. 

Methuen and Co. 1921. Pp. 151. 

To make this review the most useful, it is well to quote from the 
outside title page as follows : ' ' This book is written to meet the first 
needs of the non-professional students. The beginner is introduced 
to certain main lines of thought, based upon a biological approach to 
psychology and from this point of view the theory of psycho-analysis 
is brought into relation with normal psychology and with experi- 
mental behaviorism." The volume fulfills this purpose and is an 
admirable example of multum in parvo. 

The author follows McDougall in the main, but shows an inde- 
pendence and clearness of thought which can express itself with 
simplicity. The pages abound in happy definitions causing muddled 
trains of thought to fall into logical orderliness with a kaleidegcopic 
manoeuvre. "The 'nature' of each creature is just the sum of those 
manifold tendencies to behaviour which it exhibits on each proper oc- 
casion." ""When, however, displacement occurs in a form socially 
useful and acceptable it is now common to speak of it as sublimation 
from the Latin sublimare— to lift up." "The 'neurotic' appears 
to be one who is more or less permanently unable to bear the full 
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pressure of real life and tries to retire from it into the world of 
phantasy where immediate satisfaction of desire without effort can be 
achieved. ' ' The word hormone is substituted for libido as being less 
ambiguous. Man is a "learning animal" rather than a rational one. 

The outstanding feature of the work is the exposition of the 
unconscious as joining with the conscious in a normal procedure and 
psycho-analysis is shown to be simply a technical elaboration of 
ordinary introspective self -analysis. It is a book for the market 
place and the easy chair rather than for academic halls ; for the man 
who wishes to "know himself" rather than to know what others think 
of him. 

Lucinda Pearl Boggs. 

TTrbana, Illinois. 

The Dalton Laboratory Plan. Evelyn Dewey. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 173 pp. 

The dissatisfaction with existing educational practices which 
has developed increasingly during the past decade in this country 
and in England particularly during and since the War has led to 
a critical valuation of both the curriculum and methods. The Dal- 
ton Laboratory Plan is an attempt to overcome many of the diffi- 
culties that result from class instruction and the tendency to a 
lockstep method which caters to the pupil of average ability and 
neglects the dull and the gifted. Class instruction, it is charged, 
implies the progress of all pupils at the same rate and throws the 
responsibility on the teacher rather than on willing cooperation 
and independent study by the pupil. The Plan aims to train the 
pupil to assume responsibility for his own progress, to realize the 
pleasure of self-education, to organize his work and distribute his 
time among his required studies to suit his own needs and abilities, 
and to secure help from teachers, fellow-pupils, books and other 
resources as occasion demands. The function of the teacher is to 
make periodical assignments, monthly according to the Plan, which 
the pupil _is under contract to perform. In place of class-room in- 
struction, assignments of work from day to day, and the use of a 
limited number of textbooks, separate rooms are equipped with 
reference and other material for each subject or groups of sub- 
jects; these are the laboratories to which the pupils resort, irre- 
spective of their class membership, to fulfil their contracts. An 
elaborate system of daily records, indicating progress, has been 
devised for pupils and teachers. 

The advantages claimed for the Plan are that each pupil may 
advance at his own rate, that methods of study and work are re- 



